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The most difficult political problems that a nation has to 
grapple with, are generally those which arise at the close of 
its civil wars ; and the questions then demanding solution are 
likely to be especially perplexing if the party which threw 
itself into rebellion has succeeded in winning its cause. A 
revolution is the result of real or imagined oppression ; and 
oppression, whether real or imaginary, never fits a people or a 
party for the better exercise of political functions. Whenever 
a class of people, therefore, which has been long oppressed 
finds itself by reason of the fortunes of war suddenly raised 
to a political ascendency, it always finds itself at the same 
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time confronted with difficulties which neither its training nor 
its experience has qualified it to surmount. To find the 
enemy and to overwhelm him requires a far less comprehen- 
sive talent than that needed to mould the new elements, 
hostile as well as friendly, into such a government as shall 
embody the political theories of the victorious party. It is for 
this reason that many a time a political party under the lead 
of a skilful general has succeeded in completely vanquishing 
its enemies in the field, only to fall a speedy prey to surprising 
and overwhelming difficulties in the cabinet. There is noth- 
ing plainer than that revolutions, begun in the interests of the 
common people, have often, even when apparently successful, 
ended in a more complete centralization and oppression. 

Perhaps the most remarkable example of this abandonment 
of the fruits of victory, in modern history, is afforded by Prance 
at the close of the great Revolution. It has long been a fond 
notion with a certain class of writers, especially of French 
writers, that the government built up by Napoleon I. was but 
the substantial embodiment and establishment of those princi- 
ples which impelled the nation into the civil war. 

Of late, however, the scales have fallen from a great many 
eyes, and even French historians are coming to estimate in 
their true character the labors and the permanent influence of 
the first French Emperor. The work of Lanfrey alone has 
been enough to dispel a multitude of illusions. "We imagine 
it would be difficult for any one to follow his volumes honestly 
through without being profoundly impressed with the fact of the 
transformation to which we have alluded. At the time when 
the Revolution was at its fiercest heat, for example, the all- 
absorbing theory of the revolutionists was that France should 
not be controlled by any one man, but by the masses of the 
people at large ; in the reign of Napoleon, however, the people 
were as destitute of power and influence as they had been in 
the days of Louis XIY. The revolutionists stoutly maintained 
that the executive branch of the government, no less than the 
legislative, should be under the control of the people ; but Na- 
poleon raised himself to power without consulting the will of 
the people, and then crowned his work of usurpation by re- 
establishing the principle of hereditary succession. The Rev- 
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olution designed to give the largest possible power into the 
hands of a representative legislature : the Emperor reduced 
the power of the legislature practically to nothing. In short, 
during the Revolution we find the people daring everything 
and suffering everything for the sake of a democratic republic ; 
while in the time of the Empire we find the same people equally 
enthusiastic in support of an imperial and hereditary mon- 
archy. 

But the question at once arises as to how far this change of 
form was the result of a change of political doctrines. Had 
the French people abandoned their republican principles as 
unsound or as impracticable, or had they rather been deceived 
into the belief that, while they were having an empire in form, 
they were in reality enjoying the benefits of a republic ? 

The latter was undoubtedly the fact. Though under Na- 
poleon L, just as under Napoleon III., the intelligence of the 
nation saw clearly enough through the thin veil of republican- 
ism, and understood perfectly the imperial character of the 
government, yet the common people never seem to have sus- 
pected the incompatibility of a republic and an hereditary 
emperor. Now it may be said, both of the Napoleons main- 
tained their hold upon the nation through two classes of peo- 
ple, — the first embracing a small but intelligent minority 
who believed in an absolute government as the best which the 
nation could have ; the second, made up of the vast but ig- 
norant majority who were easily deluded into the belief that 
because they were allowed the right of suffrage, and were 
occasionally consulted, they were exercising a real influence 
on the character of the government. 

With the firm support of the former class in the cabinet, 
and with the overwhelming numbers of the latter as a kind of 
ultimate court of appeal, Napoleonism was for a long time able 
to sustain itself, even in opposition to the great mass of the 
intelligence of the nation. When at last it gave way, crum- 
bling into very dust at the mere touch of the enemy, the world 
expressed its surprise and fell to studying the causes of the 
disaster. What had long been understood by the most in 
telligent observers came now, on closer observation, to be 
generally admitted, namely, that Napoleonism has proved a 
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lamentable failure, and that it may be well characterized as 
a system of appearances without substance, and of pretence 
without reality. The rise of this fraudulent system out of the 
ruins of the Revolution can hardly fail to be a study of interest 
as well as of profit. 

At the moment when the first Bonaparte appeared upon the 
political stage, the Revolution was in the most chaotic condi- 
tion. The atrocious excesses of the Reign of Terror had 
deprived the country of the services of the best talent, and the 
powers of the government had fallen into the hands of men 
equally remarkable for their brutality and their incapacity. 
The original purpose of the Revolution seemed to have been . 
entirely forgotten. The coup d'etat of the mountain had been 
a successful attempt of the minority to get control of the ma- 
jority ; it was indeed a virtual abandonment of the principles 
for which the first blows of the Revolution had been struck. 
The disorders which arose as a pure result of this action were 
innumerable, and, from that time on, the nation presents the 
sad picture of half a score of factions grappling in a death- 
struggle with each other, not for the sake of principle, but 
solely for the sake of power. 

No party had become so completely triumphant as to be sure 
of permanent rule ; no faction had obtained so exclusive an 
influence as to discourage the ambition of the aspiring and the 
violent. And this was not all, nor was it the worst. For 
reasons which it would be easy to explain, there was prevail- 
ing in the nation such a notable want of moral tone, as well as 
such a morbid craving for the sensational, that the people were 
in no condition to be repelled by the most audacious scrupu- 
lousness, or to be shocked by the most atrocious crimes. It 
would not be easy to imagine a field presenting larger possibil- 
ities to a great, bad genius like Napoleon, than that which 
opened before him during the latter days of the Revolution. 

Moreover, the education of Napoleon was in closest harmony 
with the spirit of his country. What Mr. Emerson happily 
calls " the bias of character " was fixed with him at the time of 
his birth. The island where the Bonaparte family had their 
home had scarcely emerged from the Middle Ages. Corsica, 
in its struggle for independence, had fought with an unscrupu- 
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lous desperation worthy of the most ferocious Italian republic. 
The Bonapartes were high in rank and influential in society. 
They threw everything into the contest. But at last the end 
came ; for no amount of heroism and devotion could resist the 
overwhelming power of Prance. The last standard of Corsica 
went down in 1769, and two months later Napoleon was born. 

But even when Prance had taken possession of Corsica, the 
island was by no means subdued. With that tenacious per- 
sistency of opposition which had so successfully defied the 
Romans, the Corsican chiefs threw themselves into the moun- 
tain fastnesses and had to be hunted out one by one. Their 
struggle was in many respects similar to the contest of the 
Saxons against the Normans. The contest threatened to be 
perpetual, and it was in the infancy of Napoleon that this slow 
work of conquest was going on. Stories of these bloody deeds 
were the first intellectual food with which the mother, burn- 
ing with patriotic hatred, fed the precocious imagination of her 
child. In 1789 Bonaparte wrote to the Corsican chief Paoli : 
" I was born when my country was sinking ; the cries of the 
dying, the groans of the oppressed, and the tears of despair, 
surrounded my cradle from my birth." 

Perhaps these facts were enough to explain Bonaparte's 
early transformation from childhood into manhood. If it be 
true, as he himself once affirmed, that men mature fast on the 
field of battle, it is no less the fact that the turmoils of civil 
war are destructive of all the best characteristics of boyhood. 
But whether these surroundings were sufficient in themselves 
to account for his remarkable development or not, the fact 
remains that in his growth the period of childhood was prac- 
tically omitted. All testimony agrees that, with his first 
intelligence he manifested an intensity of political feeling such 
as ordinarily comes only with maturity. It was of an im- 
portance which can hardly be overestimated, that his intensity 
of character was so early developed, and that his first notions 
of government were associated with relentless power, rather 
than with the principles of justice. 

This exceptional character of the parentage and infancy of 
Bonaparte made the first ten years of his life a kind of anach- 
ronism. The circumstances and training which influenced his 
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early years were characteristic of the twelfth century rather 
than of the eighteenth. It is not altogether strange, there- 
fore, that, as his temperament began to unfold itself, it dis- 
played the peculiar characteristics of an imperious leader who 
had been born and reared in the Middle Ages. Had his lot 
been cast among the mediaeval chieftains of Spain, he would 
have found congenial spirits among the Laras and the Castroes ; 
had he lived in Italy, he would have secured an appropriate 
immortality by the side of Azzolino da Romano in the Inferno 
of Dante.* 

At the age of eleven the boy went over to France, and soon 
after began his military studies at Brienne. His father had 
died, leaving a large family in absolute poverty, and therefore 
both at Brienne and afterward at Paris, where he went in 
1785, he was obliged to remain completely isolated from 
society. He soon gained a reputation for being a good scholar 
in the mathematics, and for being thoroughly unsocial. He 
w.as morose, and had no companions. A fair proportion of his 
working time was spent in the routine of his studies, while 
his recreation consisted in making himself familiar with the 
few authors who were to exert an influence on his subsequent 
life and character. 

If one were to select from the whole range of historical lit- 
erature two books fitted to satisfy the intellectual hunger of 
such a restless, craving, ambitious, military student as Na- 
poleon, what would they be, if not Plutarch and the Com- 
mentaries of Cassar? Over these books the young dreamer 
of military glory spent his days and his nights, until they be- 
came woven into the very tissues of his character. Before he 
left Brienne his ideals were fixed, and those ideals were the 
military heroes of antiquity. Thus up to the time when he 

* Could anything describe more exquisitely one of the most striking traits of 
Napoleon's character than the following anecdote of Azzolino 1 " Being one day 
with the Emperor on horseback, with all their people, they laid a wager as to 
which of them had the most beautiful sword. The Emperor drew from its sheath 
his own, which was wonderfully garnished with gold and precious stones. Then 
said Messer Azzolino, ' It is very beautiful, but mine, without any great ornament, 
is far more beautiful'; and he drew it forth. Then six hundred knights, who 
were with him, all drew theirs. When the Emperor beheld this cloud of swords, 
he said, ' Yours is the most beautiful.' " — Cento Novelle Antiche, No. 83. 
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became an officer in the French Army, the influences which 
unite to make up character had been in his case something 
entirely foreign to his age and country. Without figure of 
speech, they might be called barbaric. "When Napoleon first 
began to belong to history, he not only seemed to be, as he 
pretended to be, but he really was a barbarian. 

And in cultivated society does not genuine barbarism always 
carry with it a kind of fascination ? Culture and morality have 
so many hesitations, so many misgivings, so many second 
thoughts, that they often lose the main chance and appear 
weak, while the simple and intense passions of barbarism 
strike suddenly and achieve brilliantly. Hence it is that the 
man of highest culture is often not the man for the direst 
emergency ; hence it is sometimes that, in the most desperate 
situation, he who feels simply and wills strongly carries off the 
palm. And it is to such a victor that vulgar society is wont to 
shout its loudest paeans of praise. Now Napoleon was just 
such a man of feeling and will, plus an enormous intellect. 

There is one other feature of Napoleon's character which 
should not be overlooked, for without doubt it was one of 
the most important elements of his peculiar success. I refer 
to his freedom from all restraints of morality and good faith. 
Freedom from all restraint of morality and good faith ? Yes, 
precisely that. 

It would doubtless be unreasonable to expect a man trained 
as Napoleon had been to play the part of a Washington, or 
perhaps even to understand his true mission. Professor 
Seeley has somewhere justly remarked, that military gov- 
ernment and civil government are such very different things, 
that a man who has a decided genius for either of them is not 
likely to excel at the same time in the other. 

It might have been predicted with great certainty from the 
first that Napoleon would turn out something of a tyrant ; 
but it was not too much to hope that he would be a tyrant 
having some fixed belief, devoted to some cause more noble 
than that of self. He was sure to be narrow-minded and hard, 
but narrow-mindedness and hardness are not incompatible 
with fidelity and even generosity. And yet, when we look for 
these and other moral qualities in Napoleon, they elude our 
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inspection. We properly judge of Marat and Robespierre by a 
moral code, simply because they give evidence of some under- 
standing of virtue and duty. But to apply a code of either to the 
life of Napoleon is simply absurd ; as absurd as to apply it to the 
deeds of children who have not yet any discrimination of right 
and wrong, or of truth and falsehood. His despatches and 
correspondence, recently for the first time published, display 
the fact that he did not hesitate to resort to the most elaborate 
falsehood whenever falsehood would best serve his purpose. His 
ingenuity in misrepresentation amounted to real genius. We 
soon cease to be astonished at the frequency of his false- 
hoods, only to be amazed at their audacity and their currency. 
In his military campaigns he inaugurated a system of pillage 
unknown in the history of the world since the famous taking 
of Corinth by the Romans. He robbed the nations not only 
of their power, but of their works of genius ; at once despoiling 
them of their history and their glory. In the name of expedi- 
ency he did not hesitate to put to the sword in cold blood a 
disarmed garrison to whom he had just promised protection in 
case of surrender ; and in the same campaign he sought to rid 
himself by poison of his own wounded soldiers whom it was 
convenient to leave behind.* We referred to Napoleon as 
being free from all restraints of morality and good faith, and 
we think the facts fully warrant the phrase. And yet how 
many there are who profess for Napoleon a profound admira- 
tion ! Where is there a spirited boy who has not wished 
that the Emperor had conquered at Waterloo, and who 
has not felt the blood to tingle in his veins with indigna- 
tion that such a paragon power should be sent to languish at 
St. Helena ? But the fact is not difficult to explain. There 
is a quality in human nature which refuses to be shocked even at 
the worst crimes, when those crimes attend upon great success. 
There is something captivating even in lying, when lying be- 
comes a fine art. Crimes which in the vulgar are rewarded 
with ignominy, awaken a kind of admiration when they are so 
colossal as to become sublime. 

* The response of Surgeon Desgenettes to the proposition of Bonaparte is histori- 
cal : " Sire, my art teaches me to cure men, not to kill them." On the whole 
subject the reasoning of Lanfrey (Vol. I. p. 292 etseg.) is conclusive. 
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When Napoleon first began to figure in history, his character 
was fully established. Moreover, to the end he was one of the 
most consistent of men. In proof of this there still exists an 
essay written in early life, in which his ideas of statesmanship 
are developed. It might have been one of the finest essays of 
a Machiavelli. His philosophy was already the philosophy of 
success. He professes to have been in active sympathy with 
the Girondists until their fall, when his sympathy was trans- 
ferred to their victorious enemies. He argues that it was an 
act of good citizenship to join the party of the mountain, be- 
cause the mountain had proved itself the strongest ; and if he 
does not convince his reader of the truth of his proposition, he 
at least shows with what force the idea had taken possession 
of his own mind. 

"We see, then, the character of Bonaparte when he began to 
be a power among the turbulent elements of France. Calcu- 
lating self-interest had completely overwhelmed every other 
motive. He was free from every scruple and proof against 
every impetuosity. On the best of terms with the party in 
power, he was ready to be reconciled with the conquered in 
case of any sudden reverse of the wheel of fortune. With the 
chaotic elements of a revolutionary government before him, 
and waiting for a master to mould them, this predestined favor- 
ite of fortune entered upon his work with no guide but his own 
vast genius, and no rule of action but his own ideal greatness. 

The Constitution of the year III., all things considered, was 
by far the best which the Revolution produced. The conven- 
tion which framed it had become weary of the frenzy and 
delirium of the multitude. It was a reaction toward a health- 
ful public sentiment, but it was a violent reaction. It closed 
the Jacobin clubs ; it disarmed the faubourgs ; it repealed the 
work of the terrorists ; in short, it was a vigorous effort to 
return to ways of order and good government. 

But that effort, from its very violence, contained in itself 
immense possibilities of harm. It was able to accomplish its 
ends only by subduing and muzzling the populace, and by this 
very act it cut off its own principal support. Thus the con- 
vention, though it left some of the most liberal laws that 
France has ever possessed, lost its hold upon the multitude. 
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Moreover, the distrust of the convention on the part of the 
populace, and of the populace on the part of the convention, 
was completely reciprocal. All power was for the time being 
in the hands of the convention, and consequently the Constitu- 
tion which it bequeathed to the nation was framed so as to 
give to the executive the largest independence of the legisla- 
tive or representative branch of the government. This was 
the great defect of the Constitution, and it was fatal. There 
was sure to spring up as a result of this action an inevitable 
antagonism between the two branches of the government, and 
there was no provision for a mediatorial power, to prevent an 
open rupture or complete submission. 

Then, as if for the purpose of hastening the very evils which 
they had thus provided for, the convention decreed that two 
thirds of its own number should hold seats in the legislature 
about to assemble, while one third only should be newly 
elected by the people. This was justly regarded as an insult 
to the nation. The hostility to the decrees was most intense. 
When they were submitted to the popular vote, however, the 
people of the country districts, with that blind custom which 
no tyranny provokes them to break through, not only ratified 
the action of the convention, but ratified it by a large major- 
ity. 

In explanation of this action Mr. Lanfrey has remarked 
that, in the choice between known and unknown evils, the 
masses of the people will infallibly embrace the former as the 
safer of the two. But however this may be, Paris did not 
acquiesce. Her tribunes resounded with most vehement dec- 
lamations. At length, finding that their appeals to the nation 
were in vain, the people of the capital determined to resort to 
arms. 

It was easy for the insurgents to get control of the National 
Guard, which numbered forty thousand men. The army of the 
convention numbered only eight thousand. As it became 
certain that an attack would be made, it was manifestly of the 
highest importance that the troops of the convention should 
be ably commanded. After a long discussion, Barras was 
chosen commander-in-chief. He had seen the flash of Bona- 
parte's genius at Toulon, and requested that the young artil- 
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leryman might be made his second in command. Napoleon in 
his memoirs declares that he hesitated long whether to accept 
the command ; not, indeed, because he had any thought as to 
which side was in the right, but because he was in some doubt 
which party could be made to succeed. 

But he accepted the sword of the convention. He spent the 
night in posting his eight thousand troops for the defence of 
the Tuileries. On the next day, when the National Guard 
appeared, they found every avenue of approach bristling with 
cannon. After some hesitation they advanced to the attack, 
but the artillery of the convention ploughed their ranks through 
and through. In an hour after Bonaparte had mounted the 
saddle, the battle was over and the National Guard dispersed. 
Barras made haste to send in his resignation, and Bonaparte 
was appointed General of the Interior. Such was the 13th 
Vende'miaire. 

In this struggle the convention would seem to have been 
technically in the right, and yet it may be doubted whether the 
day was not a fatal one for the nation. The country had con- 
firmed by its vote, not only the Constitution, but the decrees. 
And yet the opposition which had just shown itself willing to 
resort to arms was made up of a class which it was by no 
means safe to alienate. 

Indeed it was the very party with which the convention had 
just acted, in opposition to the extreme democrats. It included 
the most enlightened populace of Paris. It embraced the 
National Guard, nearly the whole of the electoral body of the 
city, the brilliant middle class, in short the whole of that third 
estate which had done so much for the nation, and which 
during the past years had been trodden under foot by the 
populace of the faubourgs. On this party suspicion had been 
thrown by the decrees at the very moment when they were 
striving to blot out the remembrance of so many humiliations. 
They were endeavoring to recover an influence which was 
justly theirs, when all at once they were overwhelmed by a 
measure of distrust, and deprived of the fruits of what they 
regarded as their rightful conquest. 

The convention was in much the same relation to the coun- 
try at large as was later the government of Napoleon III. 
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In a Tote taken by a people exercising universal franchise, it 
could boast of a majority ; and yet it had arrayed against it 
the great mass of the intelligence of the nation, for the reason 
that it had deprived intelligent men of their legitimate hope of 
influencing the government. The victory of the 13th Vende - - 
miaire had confirmed this alienation. It was easy to foresee 
that henceforth a spirit of hostility to the convention would per- 
vade all the ranks of intelligence in the nation. Driven from 
the legislative body by the decrees and their confirmation, the 
spirit of hostility betook itself to the executive as its strong- 
hold. At the first election the third of the deputies to be added 
to the members of the convention to form the legislature were 
chosen from the hostile party. The convention replied by 
calling into the Directory five regicides of a radical type. As 
neither the legislative nor the executive body had any control 
over the other, and as they were now in open antagonism, it 
followed that there was no way of settling the difficulties but 
by a resort to force. It might have all been avoided if the 
convention had remembered and acted on the principle enun- 
ciated by Aristotle and more fully elaborated by Cicero, that 
every government, to be efficient and worthy of confidence, 
must conserve at once the wealth and intelligence of the land. 
A nation is in the greatest peril when those in power cease to 
regard these interests, and rely solely upon the rabble for sup- 
port ; and this was just the condition of Prance when Napoleon 
took command of the army. 

However, the 13th Vende"miaire had revealed to the different 
parties the weight of the sword. On the one hand it taught 
authority how, at all hazards, it must rely on the army ; on the 
other it taught the army how it could dispose of authority. 
It thus opened wide the doors to a military government. 

The foreign policy of France during the Revolution, up to 
the time of which we are speaking, had been purely a defen- 
sive one. Since the outbreak in 1789 the country had en- 
trenched itself firmly in the doctrine that every nation should 
be allowed to control its own internal affairs, and that no for- 
eign power should be allowed, under any circumstances, the 
right of interference. But immediately after the appointment 
of Bonaparte, all was changed. The doctrine which had hith- 
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erto been such an element of moral power in the conduct of its 
foreign relations was cast aside, or, rather, it was reversed. 
An aggressive policy was adopted, and Italy was destined to 
feel the first blow. 

Nothing is now plainer than that the invasion of Italy by 
Napoleon, in 1796, was in most positive antagonism with the 
habit as well as the spirit of the Eevolution. It was in no 
sense a war for principles or for right, but a war for aggran- 
dizement. It was the beginning of a policy for offensive war- 
fare, of which it was impossible to foresee the end. Moreover, 
Italy was regarded, not as an oppressed nation to be delivered, 
but as a rich country to be seized.* 

The relations of Bonaparte with the Directory during this 
war afford us admirable material for the study of his charac- 
ter. It is the opinion of Lanfrey that the Directory bad 
already begun to fear the power of the General, while at the 
same time they knew that he was necessary to the support of 
themselves. Above all things, therefore, it was essential that 
he should not be alienated. As Bonaparte knew well how 
indispensable his services were to the Directory, and as it 
became more and more apparent that they too regarded these 
services as indispensable, his imperious will was held under 
no restraint whatever. We see, in consequence, the spectacle 
of a general who, though acting nominally under the orders of 
the Directory, followed their instructions only so far as these 
instructions would best subserve his purpose. In so important 
a matter even as the framing of treaties, he scarcely hesitated 
to act in most flagrant violation of his orders. And yet dur- 
ing all this high-handed work of erasing state boundaries, of 
overthrowing time-honored governments, and of setting up 
pseudo-republics, the Directory had no word of rebuke to 
utter. When he carried out their directions, they applauded ; 
when he violated them, they ratified. 

* The proclamation of Napoleon on taking the field shows how completely the 
campaign was a war of conquest and not a war of liberty : '* Soldiers, you are 
hungry and nearly naked. The government owes you much ; it can do nothing 
for you. Your courage and patience do you honor, but cannot procure you 
either profit or glory. I come to lead you into the most fertile plains of the world. 
There you will find rich provisions and great towns. There you will find glory, 
honor, and riches. Soldiers of Italy, can your courage fail you ? " Is this less 
barbarous than the speech which Livy puts into the mouth of Hannibal ? 
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The process by which Napoleon acquired his strange mas- 
tery of the army is not difficult to understand. He lost no 
opportunity of availing himself of the riches of which he had 
spoken in his first proclamation. His profound knowledge of 
human nature led him to take nothing for himself, while he 
gave unbounded opportunities to his subordinates. He knew 
well that it was of far more consequence to him that, on his 
return to Paris, he should be able to boast that he remained 
poor while others became rich, than that he should become 
possessor of millions. The scandalous fortunes which most of 
his generals acquired only gave him the more absolute empire 
over them, while they in no way weakened his popularity at 
home. His favorite method was to give them a mission in 
which large sums of money passed through their hands with- 
out any supervision ; and then, if they took no advantage of 
these, he laughed at their scruples. When he wanted rein- 
forcements from the army of the Alps, he wrote toKellermann, 
the general in command : " Help us as promptly as possible, if 
you wish us to send you any more seven hundred thousand 
francs." Once he was offered a present of four million francs 
by the Duke of Modena. He replied, coldly, " No, I thank 
you ; for such a sum I am not going to put myself in your 
power." He preferred to confiscate the whole, as he after- 
wards did ; not for himself, but for those from whose hands 
he awaited still greater power. 

If the Directory raised a complaining voice, he knew of an 
effectual solace. On one such occasion he sent a hundred of 
the finest horses in Lombardy to the Directory as a present, 
" to replace," as he wrote, " the middling horses now har- 
nessed to your carriages."- The government, too, was in the 
direst need of money ; but Bonaparte kept a steady stream 
of it flowing toward Paris. Every city which the army ap- 
proached was laid under heavy contribution. Milan, for 
example, perhaps in despair of making a successful resistance, 
ventured to put to the test the commander's magnanimity by 
spontaneously -making the first advances toward submission. 
What was its reward ? It had the privilege of being governed 
by the French for the price of twenty millions of francs. In 
Bonaparte's letter to the Directory on the affair are to be"found 
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these words : " The country is one of the richest in the world, 
but entirely exhausted by five years of war." The Directory 
accepted the twenty millions complacently, and bestowed upon 
the giver their smile of approbation. 

At about the same time, Turguet, appealing to Bonaparte 
for contributions to the navy, said : " Let us make Italy proud 
of contributing to the splendor of our marine." It was much as 
if, when Germany, at the close of the recent war, was in the 
act of determining the amount of the French indemnity, Von 
Roon had written to Bismarck, " Let us make France proud of 
contributing to the splendor of our navy." It was impudence 
fairly sublime. 

But that which better than all else reveals Bonaparte's 
method was his dealing with the Republic of Venice. 

In the early part of the struggle which had been going on, 
Venice had succeeded in maintaining a strict neutrality. But 
at length a quarrel arose which afforded a pretext for war. A 
French captain ventured to push his vessel up into the vicinity 
of the Venetian powder-magazine, in violation of a general 
law which had always been respected by foreign powers. 
The Venetian commander remonstrated, but received so in- 
sulting a reply, that he fired upon the French man-of-war. 
The affair could have been easily settled, but under existing 
circumstances it was as sure to produce an explosion as though 
Captain Laugier had dropped a shell into the middle of the 
Venetian powder-house. It afforded just the pretext that 
Bonaparte wanted ; and therefore he would listen to no over- 
tures for a settlement. No terms they could offer would satisfy 
him. At length he dismissed the envoys who had sought a 
settlement with these words : — 

" I have eighty thousand men and some gunboats. I will have in 
Venice no inquisition and no senate. I will prove an Attila to Venice. 
I will have no alliance with you. I want none of your proposals. I 
mean to dictate the law to you. It is of no use to deceive me to gain 
time. The nobles of your provinces who have hitherto been your 
slaves are to have a share in the government like the others, but your 
government is already antiquated and must tumble to pieces." 

The violence of this barbarous language may be fully ac- 
counted for. The protocols known as the Preliminaries of 
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Leoben had already been signed, by which Bonaparte, in direct 
violation of the orders of his government, had entered into 
contract to give up to Austria all the Venetian provinces be- 
tween the Oglio, the Po, and the Adriatic, together with Istria 
and Dalrnatia, while, in consideration thereof, Belgium and 
Lombardy were to be given up to France. The General was 
certain of securing a ratification of this infamous contract only 
by previously involving Venice in war, and consequently no 
opportunity was to be lost. Such a precious occasion as that 
just afforded could not but be eagerly seized upon. Two days 
after the harangue just given, Bonaparte published his mani- 
festo, declaring war. 

Of course Venice could do nothing before the French armies. 
Indeed, the conquest was accomplished too soon ; for the 
Preliminaries of Leoben were not yet known, and France was 
consequently not yet ready to turn Venice over to the Em- 
peror. A treaty was therefore signed at Milan, the most im- 
portant article of which was that the French occupation should 
continue until the new government was established and should 
declare that it had no further need of assistance. 

In explaining this treaty to the Directory, Bonaparte laid 
bare his motives in terms which it seems to us impossible to 
stigmatize with too great severity. He wrote as follows : — 

" I had several motives for concluding the treaty. 1. To enter the 
town without difficulties ; to have the arsenal and all else in our pos- 
session in order to take from it whatever we need under pretence of 
the secret articles. 2. To give us the advantage of all the strength 
of the Venetian territory in case the treaty with the Emperor should 
not be executed. 3. To avoid drawing upon ourselves the odium 
that may attach to the execution of the preliminaries, and at the same 
time to furnish pretexts for them and to facilitate their execution." 

For the complete execution of these purposes, Bonaparte at 
once despatched General Gentili to take possession of the 
Venetian fleet and the Venetian provinces in the Levant. The 
commission was executed with Napoleonic despatch. At Corfu, 
Gentili took possession of the Venetian navy, together with 
five hundred guns and an immense magazine. 

We now approach the climax of duplicity and hypocrisy. It 
is important to notice the dates of the letters and despatches. 
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That sent to the Directory bears the date of May 19, 1797. 
On the 26th of the same month he wrote to the municipality, 
entreating them to have full confidence in his movements. 
He concluded his letter with an appeal which could not fail to 
touch noble sentiments in those who were proud of their thou- 
sand years of mediaeval glory. 

" Under any circumstances," wrote he, " I shall do all in my power 
to give you proofs of the great desire I have to guarantee your liberty, 
and to see this unhappy Italy free from all foreign intervention, and 
triumphantly placed in that rank among the great nations of the world 
to which by her nature, position, and destiny she is so justly entitled." 

These words were received in good faith and with acclama- 
tions of joy. It was on the strength of them that a reception 
of extraordinary magnificence was given to Josephine, whom 
Bonaparte had sent as a pledge of friendship. But what fol- 
lowed ? These words, as we have stated, were written to the 
Venetian municipality on the 26th of May. It was only a few 
hours later, at one o'clock in the morning of May 27th, that 
the General wrote to the Directory : — 

" To-day we have had our first interview on the subject of the treaty 
of peace, and we have agreed to present the following propositions : 
1. The boundary of the Rhine for France. 2. Salzburg and Passau 
for the Emperor. 3. Cleves or its equivalent for Prussia. 4. The 
maintenance of the Germanic Confederation. 5. The reciprocal guar- 
anties of these articles, and Venice for the Empeeok." 

Finally, on the same day, that is, on the very day after he 
had sent the mellifluous message to Venice, as if for the pur- 
pose of crowning the infamy of the affair, he wrote to his gov- 
ernment : — 

" Venice, which has been gradually decaying ever since the discovery 
of Good Hope and the rise of Trieste and Ancona, can scarcely survive 
the blows we have just struck. With a cowardly and helpless popula- 
tion, in no way fit for liberty, without territory and without rivers, it is 
but natural that she should go to those to whom we give the Continent. 
We will seize the vessels, despoil the arsenal, and carry off the guns ; 
we will destroy the bank and keep Corfu and Ancona for ourselves." 

That these accusations against the Venetians were made 
merely for the purpose of justifying his monstrous conduct, is 
vol. cxvi. — no. 238. 2 
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shown by the fact that only a short time before the occurrence 
of these events, in writing to the Directory, the General had 
referred to the Venetians as " the only people among all the 
Italians who were worthy of liberty." 

The last act of this drama was soon played. The treaty 
of Campo-Formio completed the work, already so far advanced, 
by ceding Venice to the Emperor, in accordance with the con- 
ditions which Bonaparte had proposed. 

When the imperial envoy appeared in the Ducal palace to 
receive the oath of allegiance of the Venetians, a death-like 
silence and despair was everywhere manifest. The Ex-Doge 
Manin was forced to take the oath in the name of his country- 
men. As he rose to pronounce the fatal words, he suddenly 
tottered and fell senseless to the floor, struck down by anguish 
of heart. 

Thus vanished, after a long and glorious career, the foremost 
of the Italian republics. In the name of liberty another crime 
had been committed. The military agent of the French Re- 
public had annexed to imperial Austria the state whose inhabi- 
tants he himself had characterized as the only people among 
all the Italians who were worthy of liberty. 

While these painful events were transpiring in Italy, an act 
of no less importance was performed at Paris. The blind ac- 
quiescence with which the Directory submitted to the decisions 
of Bonaparte was not shared by the legislature. The Council 
of Five Hundred still contained many who had a genuine 
regard for the spirit of liberty ; and these could not be entirely 
blind to the fact that the fall of Genoa and Venice, the two 
most prominent republics of Italy, presaged no good to the 
Republic of France. 

On the 23d of June, Dumolard ascended the tribune of the 
Five Hundred for the purpose of interrogating the Directory 
in regard to the affairs of Italy. His speech was entirely 
moderate in tone. He had no personal dislike of Bonaparte ; 
on the other hand, he had often spoken of him with genuine 
admiration. He neither accused nor blamed the General ; he 
addressed the Directory, and asked above all for accurate in- 
formation. " How is it," he asked, " that France is at war 
with Venice before the Directory has consulted the legislative 
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body, as the Constitution requires ? By what authority have 
they dispensed with the formality of submitting to the Assembly 
the declaration of war?" Then coming to the acts that fol- 
lowed Bonaparte's entrance into Venice, he exclaimed : " Are 
we then no longer the same people who proclaimed in principle 
and sustained by force of arms, that under no pretence what- 
ever ought foreign powers to interfere with the form of govern- 
ment of another state ? I will not ask what fate is reserved 
for Venice ; I will not ask whether their invasion, meditated, 
perhaps, before the commission of the offences which are 
assigned as motives, will not figure in history as a fit pendant 
to the partition of Poland." Dumolard closed his speech by 
declaring that the result of the policy adopted would be endless 
wars, while France wanted peace. " Every one," said he, 
" who reflects on the nature of our government, is indignant 
when he thinks of the blind and silent confidence required of 
us in everything connected with peace or war. In England, 
where the Constitution only gives the two houses an indirect 
participation in foreign affairs, we see them demand and ob- 
tain information on all events of importance, while we, repub- 
licans, to whom has been delegated the sovereign right of 
making war and peace, allow our rulers to draw the veil more 
and more closely over a dark and obscure policy." 

These noble words of warning and of reproach stirred the 
Five Hundred. The motion was carried ; but the Directory 
paid no heed to it whatever. It was evident that the execu- 
tive was determined to ask no counsel and to receive no 
advice from the legislature. 

"When Bonaparte received news of this motion and speech 
of Dumolard, he was thrown into a genuine rage. What ! an 
obscure representative, one of those lawyers of whom he was 
always speaking with contempt, had dared to discuss him, the 
chief of an army of eighty thousand men, the distributer of 
states, the arbiter of princes. It was too much. He wrote 
immediately to the Directory a letter which at once revealed 
the petty nature of his imperious will, and showed plainly 
what might be expected. He covered Dumolard with abusive 
epithets, and then expressed his " surprise that this manifesto, 
got up by an emigrant in the pay of England, should have 
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obtained more credit in the Council of Five Hundred than his 
own testimony and that of eighty thousand soldiers." To- 
gether with this letter he sent a stiletto, designed, of course, 
to work with melodramatic effect on the excitable Parisians. 
He concluded by expressing a purpose to resign and to live in 
tranquillity, " if, indeed," said he, " the poniards of Clichy will 
allow me to live at all." In another letter of the same general 
purpose he apostrophized his enemies thus : " But I give you 
notice, and I speak in the name of eighty thousand soldiers, 
that the time when cowardly lawyers and miserable babblers 
guillotined soldiers is past ; and if you compel them, the sol- 
diers of Italy will come to the barrier of Clichy with their 
general at their head, but woe betide you if they do come." 

These words, so much more characteristic of a barbarian 
chief than of a military officer in civilized society, seem never- 
theless to have had a genuine meaning ; for a few days later 
he addressed a proclamation to his army as follows : — 

" Soldiers, I know you are deeply stirred by the dangers which 
threaten the country ; but the country can have no real dangers to face. 
The same men that made France triumph over united Europe still 
live. Mountains separate us from France ; you would cross them with 
the speed of an eagle, if it were necessary to uphold the Constitution, 
to defend liberty, to protect the government and the republicans. 
Soldiers, the government watches over the laws as a sacred deposit 
committed to them. The royalists, the moment they show themselves, 
will perish. Banish disquiet. Let us swear by the shades of the 
heroes who have died by our sides for liberty, — let us swear by our 
new standards, ' War implacable against the enemies of the Republic 
and of the Constitution of the year III.' " 

Thus, with the public and with the army, Bonaparte pre- 
pared the way for what was to follow. His labors in private, 
moreover, were scarcely less energetic or significant. The 
new election which had just occurred had strengthened his 
enemies in the Five Hundred, so that he became more and 
more convinced that a blow must be struck. Accordingly he 
sent two agents to Paris, to feel the pulse of the public. To 
Lavalette he said : " See every one, keep clear of party spirit, 
give me the truth and give it free of all passion." 

A mind so just and enlightened as Lavalette's had no diffi- 
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culty in comprehending the situation. He seems to have seen 
the mischief involved in the plot of the Directory, and he 
warned Bonaparte against it : — 

" You will tarnish your reputation if you give your support to 
measures of such unjust violence, which the position of the govern- 
ment in no way justifies. You will not be forgiven for uniting with 
the Directory in an effort to overthrow the Constitution and liberty. 
The proscriptions proposed are directed against the national repre- 
sentation, and against citizens of tried virtue, who are to be punished 
without trial. The odium of such tyranny would fall, not only on the 
Directory, but on the whole system of republican government," 

This letter of Lavalette's appears to have had a marked 
influence on the conduct of his chief; for that moment the 
latter ceased to be conspicuous in the agitations which were 
going on. 

But what was to be done ? A coup oVHat seemed necessary 
to save the Directory, and yet there might be a reaction which 
would ingulf all its prominent supporters. Bonaparte did not 
hesitate. He told Lavalette to offer to Barras, the chief of the 
Directory, three million francs in case the movement should 
succeed. At the same time he sent Augereau to Barras, as 
the fittest officer to execute a coup de main ; writing to Lavalette 
meanwhile, " Don't trust Augereau, he is a seditious man." 
Thus he encouraged Barras to make the attempt, while he fur- 
nished him the means by which he was least likely to be per- 
manently successful. It is in the highest degree probable that 
Bonaparte was willing the affair should miscarry ; for in case 
of an attempt and a failure, who but himself and his army 
could decide the question in dispute between the two branches 
of government ? 

But there was to be no failure. At one o'clock on the morn- 
ing of September 4th (the 18th Fructidor), Augereau with 
twelve thousand troops surrounded the Tuileries where the 
legislative body held its sessions. No resistance was made, 
and therefore the palace was taken possession of without the 
firing of a single shot. Vigorous protests were made, but they 
were useless. The proscribed members were placed under 
arrest ; the others were convoked in another part of the city 
to ratify the will of the Directors. And this remnant of the 
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legislature was not slow to confirm with the mockery of a 
legislative indorsement all that had been done. They voted 
for the transportation of a great number of their colleagues, 
including some of the most irreproachable citizens of their 
time. With these were also included the editors, writers, 
proprietors, managers, and conductors of forty-two public jour- 
nals. They annulled the elections in the forty-eight depart- 
ments which had dared to name deputies opposed to the 
Directory ; they renewed the laws against priests and emi- 
grants ; they destroyed all liberty of the press by giving to the 
Directory the right to suppress journals at pleasure ; they 
abolished all judicial power in the forty-eight departments 
declared to be seditious, and assigned the appointment of 
new judges to the Directory ; finally they gave to the Di- 
rectors two new colleagues, and conferred upon the executive 
power thus arranged the right to reform or dissolve all political 
societies at pleasure, as well as the right to proclaim a state of 
siege and to delay to an indefinite period the organization of the 
National Guard. It should be added as a fit close to the 
record of this infamous work, that the men condemned to ban- 
ishment were thrown into iron cages and sent to Rochefort, 
whence they were embarked for the pestilential shores of 
Cayenne. Half of them died speedily, thus paying with their 
lives for the offence of having opposed the schemes of Bona- 
parte and Barras. 

The coup d'etat of the 18th Fructidor opened the way com- 
pletely for a military dictatorship. Was the nation ready 
to accept Bonaparte as a master, or was further preparation 
necessary ? That the General himself inclined to the latter 
opinion we have the declaration of his own words. In his 
Memoires he declares : " In order that I might be master of 
Prance, it was necessary for the Directory to experience re- 
verses during my absence, and for my return to restore victory 
to the French flag." 

This sentence, though written years after the event, proba- 
bly reveals one of the two great motives of the General in un- 
dertaking the expedition into Egypt. 

But whether such was actually one of his motives or not, it 
is certain that he could not have planned in a manner more 
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likely to involve the Directory in difficulties that were inex- 
tricable. The moment the government ceased to receive 
money from the Italian army, the finances fell into the old 
confusion. In order to raise money for the Egyptian cam- 
paign, Bonaparte, as his correspondence reveals, advised and 
urged that the Directory seize upon Switzerland and Rome. 
On the very eve of the departure of his expedition, therefore, 
this act was done, and with a consequence which it would have 
been easy to anticipate. The outrage was felt in every corner 
of Europe. War was instantly declared by the coalition 
against France, and the nation at once began to suffer from a 
double disadvantage. In the first place, Bonaparte had with 
him all the best officers of the army as well as his old veterans ; 
in the second, the French frontier, by the annexations, had been 
so lengthened that it now extended from Amsterdam to Na- 
ples. In consequence of these two circumstances, the French 
armies all along the frontier were crushed, and Italy together 
with several of the provinces was lost. Surely the reverses 
which Bonaparte had deemed it necessary that the Directory 
during his absence should experience must have been to him 
in the highest degree satisfactory. 

Moreover affairs in Paris were in hopeless confusion. The 
government was fast sinking into contempt ; the people saw 
their armies defeated and the provinces slipping away ; they 
remembered the glorious days of the Italian campaign, and 
sighed for a sight of the Little Corporal. 

The same favoring fortune, however, did not follow Bona- 
parte in the affairs of the East. Not content with an effort to 
reduce Egypt to the condition of a French colony, — a project 
which had been more or less familiar to France ever since it 
was proposed by Leibnitz to Louis XIV., — Bonaparte was 
ambitious to revolutionize the whole of the Eastern world. 
He talked of ruining the English settlements in India; of 
chasing the Turks from Constantinople and driving them into 
Asia by means of a rising of the Greek and Christian popula- 
tions, and then of returning to Europe, la prenant d revers. 

The " moderate preliminary " of the occupation of Egypt 
was no very difficult task. In Syria, however, the obstacles 
were insurmountable, and the aggressive force of the expedi- 
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tion was completely broken. After a long siege of Saint Jean 
d'Acre, and after as many as fourteen assaults upon the city 
had been made in vain, Bonaparte learned that the Turks were 
about to embark for an attack upon Lower Egypt. Nothing 
but a prompt withdrawal of his army could save him from the 
greatest peril. Reluctantly but promptly he gave the order to 
retreat. At Saint Helena, he was accustomed to say that a 
grain of sand had thwarted all his projects. He often re- 
peated the assertion, that if Saint Jean d'Acre had fallen he 
should have changed the face of the world, and been Emperor 
of the East. 

The disasters of the retreating march were, however, ex- 
ceeded by the mendacity of the commander. The bulletins 
reported every movement as a success, and transformed every 
reverse into an astounding victory. But concerning the true 
nature of that retreat from Palestine to Egypt, there can no 
longer be any doubt. The roads were strewn with the sick 
and the wounded who were left under the scorching sun to 
die. At one time the troops, exasperated by the distress of 
their companions who reproached them with outstretched arms 
for their desertion, rose in mutiny. Bonaparte ordered all the 
cavalry to dismount that the horses might be devoted to the 
conveyance of the sick and the wounded. "When his equerry 
came to ask which horse he would have reserved for his own 
use, he replied with a cut of his riding-whip, " Every one on 
foot ! did you not hear the order ? " Did an army of disheart- 
ened Frenchmen need any other inspiration than such a reply ? 

When Bonaparte, by means of the bundle of papers which 
Sidney Smith caused to find their way through the French 
lines, learned of the condition of affairs in Europe, there was 
but one course consistent with his character for him to pursue. 
There was nothing more to be done in Egypt; there was 
everything to be done in France. If he were to lead his army 
back, even in case he should, by some miracle, elude the eager 
eyes of Lord Nelson, the act would be generally regarded as a 
confession of disaster. If he were to remain with the army, 
he could, at best, do nothing but pursue a purely defensive 
policy ; and if the army were to be overwhelmed, it was no part 
of Napoleonism to be involved in the disaster. It would be 
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far shrewder to throw the responsibility of the future of 
Egypt on another, and to transfer himself to the field that was 
fast ripening for the coveted harvest. Of course Bonaparte, 
under such circumstances, did not hesitate as to which course 
to pursue. Robbing the army of such good officers as sur- 
vived, he left it in command of the only one who had dared to 
raise his voice in opposition to the work of the 18th Fructidor. 
Taking with him Lannes, Murat, Berthier, Marmont, Andre"- 
ossi, Duroc, Bessieres, Lavalette, Monge, Berthollet, Denon, 
he committed the diminished and prostrated army to the 
heroic but indignant K16ber. Was there ever a more exquisite 
revenge ? And we might ask, was fortune ever more capri- 
cious than when she bestowed her rewards on these two men ? 
For the one she had the poniard of a fanatic, for the other the 
most powerful throne in the world. 

On the arrival of Bonaparte in Paris everything seemed ready 
to his hand. The very events which he had probably anticipated 
and desired, certainly those which he afterwards declared to 
have been necessary to his elevation, had taken place. The 
policy which, in the seizure of Switzerland and the Papal States, 
he had taken pains to inaugurate before his departure for 
Egypt had borne its natural fruit. As never before in the his- 
tory of Europe, England, Holland, Russia, Austria, Naples, 
and even Turkey had joined hands in a common cause, and as 
a natural consequence the Directory had been defeated at every 
point. Nor was it unnatural for the people to attribute all 
these disasters to the inefficiency of the government. The Di- 
rectory had really fallen into general contempt, and at the new 
election on the 30th Prairial it had been practically overthrown. 
Rewbell, who by his influence had stood at the head of affairs, 
had been obliged to give way ; and, what was quite as impor- 
tant, his place had been filled by one who was known not only 
to be hostile to the old government, but also to have in his 
pocket a new constitution which, if adopted, would establish 
quite another order of things. By the side of this fantastic 
statesman, Sieyes, Barras had been retained probably for no 
other reason than that he was sure to be found with the ma- 
jority, while the other members, Gohier, Moulins, and Roger- 
Ducos, were men from whose supposed mediocrity no very de- 
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cided opposition could be anticipated. Thus the popular party 
was not only revenged for the outrages of Fructidor, but it had 
also made up the new Directory of men who seemed likely to 
be nothing but clay in the hands of Bonaparte. 

The full importance of this action in a political point of 
view can only be correctly estimated when it is remembered 
that the fatal weakness of the Constitution of the year III. 
was of a nature to make a repetition of such a coup aVitat as 
that of the 18th Fructidor perpetually possible. That weak- 
ness we have already pointed out to have been a want of all 
proper means of reconciling the differences that might arise 
between the legislative and the executive. Differences had at 
once arisen, and as there was no provision for a mediation, an 
outbreak was likely to follow. The executive had been the 
first to begin the contest, and the events of Fructidor had 
secured for the executive the first victory. But now the 
tables were turned. The Directory had committed egregious 
blunders, and the people had in consequence demanded a 
change of policy. But there was no way of inaugurating 
a change, except by violently overthrowing the Directory. 
In other words, the Constitution provided no means by 
which the legislature could lawfully enforce the will of 
the people; there was, therefore, nothing for the legis- 
lature to do but either to submit tamely, or to resort to the 
very means previously resorted to by the Directory. In adopt- 
ing this latter course, the legislature fairly accepted the chal- 
lenge. The gauntlet thrown down by the Directory on the 
18th Fructidor was taken up by the Councils on the 30th 
Prairial, and henceforth it was to be a war vi et armis, in 
which neither party had a right to ask favor. 

The changes which had been enforced by the Councils in the 
composition of the Directory gave a temporary advantage to 
the legislature ; it was, however, but a trifling victory, to be 
followed, as we shall see, by an overwhelming defeat. 

As was to be anticipated, the victory of the Councils was 
followed by a somewhat emphatic expression of popular enthu- 
siasm. The people for a considerable time had had no voice 
either directly or indirectly in the policy of the nation ; but 
now, it was hoped, a real change had taken place. The masses, 
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therefore, responded heartily to the calls of the new govern- 
ment. The armies were filled, and Bernadotte, now Minister 
of War, found no difficulty in arousing the slumbering enthu- 
siasm of the nation. " Young men," said he, " there will 
surely be found some great captains among you " ; and once 
more a French army was seen to be made up of heroes. Hol- 
land and Belgium were regained ; in a fortnight Masse'na com- 
pletely routed and scattered the Austrians and Russians in 
Switzerland ; Brune defeated the Duke of York and forced 
him to capitulate ; Championnet established a formidable bar- 
rier along the southern frontier. 

It was while the nation was rejoicing over these victories 
that the first bulletin was received announcing the success of 
the French at Aboukir. In the midst of a profound silence 
the President read to the Assembly of Five Hundred a despatch 
which painted in brief but glowing terms the extent of the 
victory. There were reasons why the bulletin was received 
with unusual enthusiasm. Nothing had been known of the 
situation of the army in Egypt, and the mystery which hung 
over the expedition had created an inexpressible- anxiety. All 
this was at once relieved. Then, too, in the heat of political 
partisanship, it had come to be generally believed by the popu- 
lace that Bonaparte and the army had been deported to Egypt 
by the Directory for no other reason than jealousy of their 
glory. The petitions which poured into the Council of Five 
Hundred abounded in expressions deploring the exile of Bona- 
parte. Absurd as all this impression was, it had a vast effect 
upon the nation at large. To Bonaparte's absence they had 
attributed all their disasters, and in their belief nothing but 
his return would reinstate their ancient military glory. 

With such sentiments as these rife in the nation, it is not 
difficult to understand the enthusiasm with which the bul- 
letins from Egypt were received. The despatches were con- 
trived with all that clever artifice of theatrical representation 
of which Bonaparte was so consummate a master. The cam- 
paign in Syria, the battle of Mt. Tabor, the pretended de- 
struction of Acre, — these and like inglorious exploits were 
the pabulum on which the popular enthusiasm fed and in- 
creased. 
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It was while Berthier was thus attempting to throw over that 
deplorable campaign the halo of his fine words, that the Mon- 
iteur published an item of intelligence before which all else 
appeared insignificant. It was announced that Bonaparte had 
actually returned to France, and that he was at that moment 
on his way to Paris, everywhere saluted by an unbounded en- 
thusiasm of the people. 

The manner in which the General was received can have left 
no possible doubt remaining in his mind as to the strength of his 
hold on the hearts of the people. It must have been apparent 
to all that he needed but to declare himself, in order to secure 
the wellnigh unanimous support and following of the masses. 
But with the political leaders the case, for obvious reasons, was 
far different. Prom the moment when the news of his landing 
at Frejus reached Paris, there were symptoms of uneasiness in 
the ranks of the old politicians ; for it is evident that they 
already saw in the popular favorite a dangerous enemy. The 
different political parties were so evenly balanced, that the 
leaders of each were not without hopes of gaining an ulti- 
mate ascendency, but to all such hopes the presence of Bona- 
parte was sure to be fatal. His popularity was so overwhelm- 
ing, that in his enmity the leaders could anticipate nothing but 
annihilation, in his friendship nothing but insignificance. 

These considerations, however, could have little weight with 
any except those who regarded their position and influence as 
entitling them to hope for the primacy. To the politicians of 
the second and third rank the new ascendency brought better 
prospects. Bonaparte, therefore, had no difficulty in surround- 
ing himself with men of more than respectable talent and influ- 
ence, who were eager to secure his highest favor. His long 
absence had kept him from all party strife ; therefore he was 
able to secure for himself a following of men who to each other 
were mutually irreconcilable. The Rue de la Victoire ex- 
tended hospitality to guests of every political shade. Talley- 
rand, whose diplomatic ability had already attracted attention ;. 
Re"al, the able commissioner of the Department of the Seine ; 
Cabanis, the old friend and coadjutor of Mirabeau ; Volney, 
the illustrious and notorious savant ; Bruix, the shrewd ex- 
Minister of the Navy ; Cambace"res, the Minister of Justice ; 
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Dubois de Craned, the Minister of War, — these and others of 
similar political incompatibility were greeted at Bonaparte's 
residence with a most friendly welcome. For once the friends 
of Sieyes sat quietly by the side of those of Bernadotte, and 
the men of the Manege chatted peaceably with the adherents of 
Barras. Most important of all, three of the five Directors, 
Gohier, Roger-Ducas, and Moulins, were among the most fre- 
quent visitors and among the foremost in their assurances of 
devotion. 

The method in which Bonaparte set about forming a work- 
ing party out of this heterogeneous material forms a good illus- 
tration of his character. The member of the government who 
at the time wielded most influence was Siey&s, a man for whom 
personally the General had such an unconquerable aversion, 
that Josephine was accustomed to refer to him as her hus- 
band's Mte noire. It was evident that Sieyes was the most for- 
midable obstacle to the General's advance. Either the Mte 
noire would have to be destroyed or else pacified, or some other 
pathway of advancement would have to be found. The fact that 
Bonaparte resorted to each of these methods in quick succession 
shows at once how completely devoid of principle he was, and 
how readily he could subordinate all personal antipathies to 
the interests of his ambition. He first proposed to get himself 
made a member of the Directory in the place of Siey&s by find- 
ing some pretext or other for disputing the legality of his oppo- 
nent's election. This course he broached to Gohier and 
Moulins, but they scouted the idea, declaring that, in the first 
place, no decent pretext for overthrowing Sieyes could be found, 
and, in the second, that Bonaparte was not yet fifty years 
old, the age required by the Constitution for all the members 
of the Directory. It is strange that this proposition, though 
it was urged with significant persistence, awakened no more 
alarm. That some suspicion was aroused, however, may be 
inferred from the fact that an effort was made to get rid of his 
presence by offering him once more a military command. But 
Sieyes and Barras were openly of the opinion that he had 
already made a sufficient fortune out of his military appoint^ 
ments, and accordingly they expressed a decided preference 
that he should remain at home. These objections afforded 
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a convenient excuse, and Bonaparte refused the appoint- 
ment. 

The attempt to oust SieySs haying failed, a strenuous effort 
was made to get control of the party in favor of a republican 
dictatorship. At the head of this party stood, as a kind of mili- 
tary triumvirate, Bernadotte, Augereau, and Jourdan. This 
party, without doubt, better than any other, represented the 
ideas of Bonaparte ; for it had gathered together the scattered 
remains of Jacobinism, and had a strong hold on the lower 
orders of the people. But Bernadotte remained inflexible, 
though appealed to by all the ties of friendship' and even rela- 
tionship. It is impossible to believe that he had any objections 
to a military dictatorship ; we are left, therefore, to the infer- 
ence that he recognized the overwhelming powers of his 
brother-in-law, and consequently feared that in case of an 
alliance his own influence would be overshadowed or over- 
whelmed. 

As a third move, Bonaparte attempted a reconciliation with 
Barras. There were at least apparent reasons why they should 
be friends. Their careers had begun together at Toulon ; and 
it was to Barras that Bonaparte owed his command on the 
13th Vende'miaire. It was known that Fouche" was somewhat 
uneasy from the fact that his patron had fallen into disrepute 
with the man whose star was evidently rising, and he there- 
fore was employed to effect a reconciliation between the two 
former friends. He succeeded in getting Barras to take the 
first step by inviting Bonaparte to dine with him at the Lux- 
embourg. But there was no heartiness in the meeting. Each 
treated the other with caution and reserve. Barras at length 
touched upon political matters in a vague and indirect manner, 
as if to force his rival to commit himself first. " The Repub- 
lic," said he, " is falling to pieces ; it cannot long continue in 
this state. We must make a great change and name He"dou- 
ville President. You will join the army. For my part, I am 
ill, unpopular, and worn out. I am only fit for private life." 

Though this little speech was probably intended simply to 
draw out Bonaparte, it had the opposite effect. It was evident 
to the General that there was nothing to hope for from a man 
who talked of making HMouville President ; and therefore, 
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instead of replying to his interlocutor, he simply fixed his eyes 
upon him and remained silent. Barras was utterly discon- 
certed ; a few moments later his guest withdrew. 

Thus Bonaparte had attempted to place himself at the head 
of affairs, first by an effort to remove Sieyes, and then by try- 
ing to get control in turn of the two parties which were strong 
enough to afford him efficient support. In all these attempts 
he had failed, and there was now nothing left for him but to 
abandon the effort or to seek an alliance with his worst enemy, 
Sieyes. After having failed to remove this bete noire from his 
path, and after having been equally unsuccessful in attempting 
to pass around him, first on the right and then on the left, 
was there anything more natural than that he should attempt 
to tame or pacify him, and then, if possible, to use him ? 

This work of reconciliation, however, was beset with even 
greater difficulties than would at first appear. It was univer- 
sally known that, only a few days before the time of which we 
are speaking, Sieyes had talked of having Bonaparte shot for 
deserting his military command, and that Bonaparte had recip- 
rocated the ill-will by proposing to have Sieyes removed from 
the dictatorship because he was sold to Prussia. Talleyrand, 
however, with a shrewdness for which he afterwards became 
more famous, saw the great advantage which such an alliance 
would afford to Bonaparte, and accordingly, notwithstanding 
the difficulties in the way, did not hesitate to set himself assid- 
uously at work to bring it about. The difficulty of course was 
to overcome the antipathy of Sieyes ; a difficulty which appeared, 
however, absolutely insurmountable, especially as the Director 
clearly foresaw the obscurity with which such a reconciliation 
threatened him. That Sieyes fully understood the danger, we 
have the amplest evidence. Joseph Bonaparte in his Memoires 
declares that when he and Cabanis were striving with the 
Director to arrange for a meeting, the latter declared emphati- 
cally, " I know the fate that awaits me in case of a union. 
After he has succeeded he will separate himself from his col- 
leagues and stand in front of them as I stand in front of you 
now." And suiting his movement to the word, he stepped for- 
ward, pushing his interlocutors behind him. 

With Bonaparte, on the other hand, every interest called for 
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a speedy consummation of the alliance. He had already 
learned that a conspiracy was formed which embraced a con- 
siderable number of powerful adherents, and he rightly con- 
jectured that nothing was wanting to the organization but a 
man of prompt action like himself. This consideration, per- 
haps sufficiently powerful in itself, was fortified by the recol- 
lection of his repeated failures with other parties, and also by 
the evident fact that the moment the coup d'Stat had taken 
place the lion's share would fall to the most popular man. 
Thus the advocates of Bonaparte had every motive for putting 
forth their most strenuous efforts. 

That Sieyes finally consented to a meeting, when he clearly 
foresaw the usurpation that was to follow, removes every claim 
that he might otherwise have had upon our respect and sym- 
pathy. Unaccountable as it may seem, he finally threw off his 
reserve so completely, that when Bonaparte at last called upon 
him to make proposals, he accepted the first overtures of the 
General, and that in consequence, on that very night, it was 
agreed between them that in eight or ten days the decisive 
blow should be struck. By this action Sieyes fully earned for 
himself the contempt and oblivion into which he soon after 
fell. 

Such were the preliminary negotiations which led to that 
dark day in French history known as the 18th Brumaire. 
It remained only to get absolute control of the military forces, 
a task in no way difficult. The officers who had returned with 
Bonaparte from Egypt were impatient to follow wherever their 
master might lead. Moreau, who, since the death of Hoche, 
was regarded as standing next to Bonaparte in military ability, 
was not reluctant to cast in his lot with the others, and Mac- 
donald as well as Serrurier soon followed his example. Berna- 
dotte alone would yield to neither flattery nor intimidation. 

The last to give in his adhesion was Lefebvre. This officer 
had been regarded by Bonaparte as one of his relentless oppo- 
nents, and therefore he was not let into the secret until the 
last moment. On the morning of the 18th, when a crowd of offi- 
cers of every grade thronged the dwelling of Bonaparte, Lefeb- 
vre was among the others. He had been summoned at midnight 
merely to meet his fellow-officers for a review at six o'clock in 
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the morning. Meeting a colonel, he asked for an explanation, 
and was referred to Bonaparte. The latter on being ap- 
proached exclaimed, " Well, you are one of the supporters of 
the Republic, and will you leave it to perish at the hands 
of these lawyers ? Here is the sword I wore at the Pyra- 
mids. I give it to you as a pledge of my esteem and con- 
fidence." Was any of Napoleon's officers likely to resist such 
an appeal ? " Let us throw the lawyers into the river," re- 
sponded Lefehvre. 

It needs only to be added that Bernadotte, Jourdan, and 
Augereau were the only officers of note whose absence from 
the review attracted attention. Bernadotte was known to 
be strongly opposed to the movement, while the others had 
not been admitted to the secret, and had not been invited 
to be present. On the following day Augereau, meeting Bo- 
naparte, showed his uneasiness by remarking, " So then you 
have no use for ton petit Augereau ? " The chiefs only response 
was informing him that in future the quieter he kept the 
better it would be for him. 

While Bonaparte was thus marshalling his forces in the Rue 
de la Victoire, the way was opening in the Councils. A com- 
mission of the Ancients, made up of leading conspirators, 
worked all night drawing up the proposed articles, in order 
that in the morning the Council might have nothing to do but 
to vote them. The meeting was called for seven o'clock, and 
care was taken not to notify those members whose opposition 
there was reason to fear. The moment there was an opportu- 
nity, Cornet, one of the most active conspirators, mounted the 
tribune and denounced in most plaintive terms the dangers 
which threatened the government. He declared that the con- 
spirators were " waiting only for a signal to draw their pon- 
iards on the representatives of the nation." " You have but a 
moment," exclaimed he, " in which to save France. If you 
let it pass, the Republic will be lost, and its carcass will be the 
prey of vultures who will quarrel over its torn members." 

Now, in all this no names of conspirators were given, no 
persons were even hinted at. The object of Cornet and his 
associates was to convince the ignorant of the existence of a 
conspiracy, and then, after blinding the Council as to the source 

vol. cxvi. — no. 238. 3 
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of the danger, to call into supreme power the chief conspirator 
in order to put the conspiracy down. What was this but cast- 
ing out devils by Beelzebub the prince of devils ? 

When Cornet sat down, Regnier, another of the conspirators, 
arose and proposed to the Assembly, for the saving of the gov- 
ernment, the adoption of the decrees which had been already 
prepared. As the opposition, and, indeed, the independent 
members of the Council, were generally absent, the articles 
were adopted without discussion. They voted first to remove 
the sessions of the Councils from Paris to Saint Cloud (a privi- 
lege which the Constitution conferred upon the Ancients alone), 
thus putting them at once beyond the power of influencing the 
populace and of standing in the way of Bonaparte. They then 
passed a decree giving to Bonaparte the command of the military 
forces, at the same time inviting him to come to the Assembly 
for the purpose of taking the oath of allegiance to the Consti- 
tution. 

These decrees were at once taken to the expectant Dictator, 
whom they reached at about ten o'clock in the morning, and 
were read by him to the throng of officers and soldiers who, as 
we have just seen, had been for some hours in waiting. 
After he had concluded the reading of the decrees, he asked 
the crowd if he could count on their support in this hour of 
danger; to which they responded with a general flourish of 
swords. The General then mounted his horse and rode off at 
the head of the troop. 

When Bonaparte arrived at the Hall of the Council, he acted 
the part of swearing allegiance to the Constitution in a manner 
that had been hardly anticipated. 

" Citizen representatives," said he, " the Republic was in danger ; 
you were informed of it, and your decree has saved it. Woe to those 
who seek to bring trouble and disorder into it. General Lefebvre, 
General Berthier, and all my comrades in arms will aid me to stop 
them. Do not look to the past for a clew to guide your onward 
march ; nothing in history ever resembled the eighteenth century ; 
nothing in the eighteenth century ever resembled the present mo- 
ment. We want a Republic founded on true liberty and national rep- 
resentation. We will have it, I swear ; I swear it in my own name 
and that "of my companions in arms." 
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Thus, instead of an oath of allegiance to the Constitution, 
the Councils had merely received an oath that the nation 
should have a Republic founded on true liberty and national 
representation. The words have a captivating jingle, but in 
the mouth of Bonaparte what was the meaning of the phrases 
" true liberty " and " national representation " ? A mere bait 
with which to catch the popular support. 

But this fraud did not pass undetected. As soon as Bona- 
parte had closed, Garat arose to point out the fact that the 
citizen-general had forgotten the nature of the oath required, 
which was, as he supposed, to swear to support the Constitution. 
Poor innocent Garat, he little knew the resources of Bona- 
parte's friends. The President instantly interfered, declaring 
that after the action of the morning no discussion could take 
place, except at Saint Cloud. Thus the mockery of the oath- 
taking in the Council of Ancients was accomplished ; the Gen- 
eral had now a more difficult part to perform in the Council of 
Five Hundred. 

As the meeting of the Assembly was not to occur until 
twelve o'clock of the following day, Bonaparte made use of the 
intervening time in posting his forces and in disposing of the 
Directory. Lannes he placed in command of the Tuileries ; 
Marmont, in that of the Bcole Militaire ; Serurier, at Point du 
Jour ; Macdonald, at Versailles ; and Murat, at Saint Cloud. At 
all of these points it was likely that nothing more than a 
purely defensive policy would be demanded. But there was 
one locality in the city where it was probable aggressive force 
would be required. The Luxembourg was the seat of the 
Directory, and the Directory must at all hazards be crushed. 
In case the individual Directors should refuse to yield, it would 
be absolutely necessary, in order to insure the success of the 
enterprise in hand, to take possession of the palace by force. 
But this would involve the arrest of the executive, — an igno- 
minious work which any officer would shrink from performing, 
since it would require a positive and unmistakable array of the 
military against the civil authorities. But Bonaparte knew 
well how to turn all such ignominious service to account. He 
gave the Luxembourg in charge of the only man in the nation 
who could now be regarded as his rival for popular favor. 
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Moreau fell into the snare, and by so doing lost a popularity 
which he was never afterward able to regain. 

Having thus placed his military forces, Bonaparte turned 
his attention to the Directors. The resignation of Sieyes and 
of Roger-Ducos he already had upon his table. It remained 
only to procure the others. Without warning, Barras was con- 
fronted with Talleyrand and Bruix, who asked him without 
circumlocution to resign his office, at the same time presenting 
him with the paper of resignation already drawn up at the 
instigation of Bonaparte, and demanding his signature. Barras 
rubbed his eyes, and, finding that the agents of the General 
were determined, wrote his name, thus crowning the work of a 
life equally remarkable for its treachery and its cowardice. 
The infamy of the act is made all the more conspicuous by the 
fact that, only a half-hour before, Barras had promised to meet 
at once his colleagues Gohier and Moulins at the Luxembourg, 
for the purpose of uniting in a fitting protest, and, if need be, 
in an energetic resistance. 

Three of the Directors thus disposed of, it was left to make 
away with the remaining two. Bonaparte met them in person 
and tried every device of flattery and intimidation, but in vain. 
When he finished his interview by demanding of both their 
resignation, they flatly refused ; but when they returned to the 
Luxembourg it was only to be made prisoners by Moreau. It 
might be said that in the course which they pursued Gohier 
and Moulins simply did their duty ; but in view of the acts by 
which Bonaparte ever after his return from Egypt had been 
endeavoring to win them over to his purposes, their firm con- 
duct on that fatal day fully justifies the French in claiming 
that the Republic did not fall without honor. For their con- 
duct on that occasion they are entitled to a permanent tribute 
of respect. It is only to be regretted that their firmness and 
their integrity were not equalled by their foresight and their 
wisdom. 

The night of the 18th passed in comparative tranquillity. 
The fact that there was no organized resistance is accounted 
for by Lanfrey with a single sad statement, that " nothing of 
the kind could be expected of a nation that had been decapi- 
tated. All the men of rank in France for the previous ten years, 
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either by character or genius or virtue, had been mown down, 
first by scaffolds and proscriptions, next by war." These are 
indeed melancholy words to utter of any nation, but who that 
has studied the French Revolution is ready to declare that they 
are not essentially true ? The only escape had seemed to be 
through mediocrity or silence Sieyes, when once urging his 
claims to notice, was asked what he had done. His reply was a 
flash of wit which lights up the whole period, " J'ai vecu. y ' 

But notwithstanding the force of the reason urged by Lan- 
frey, it seems to us that the national apathy on this occasion had 
another and a far more deplorable cause, — a cause which even 
at the present time entails more woes upon Prance than almost 
all others combined. We refer to that condition of political 
demoralization which comes from repeated acts of revolution- 
ary violence. It requires but a glance at the successive coups 
deforce which had taken place within the previous ten years to 
enable one to perceive ample grounds for that demoralization. 
On the 14th of July, 1789, absolute royalty succumbed and gave 
place to a constitutional monarchy. On the 10th of August, 
1792, this was overthrown, and in its place was established the 
Republic. On the 30tli of May, 1793, the lawful Republic was 
displaced by the revolutionary government. On the 9th of 
Thermidor, 1794, this was in turn overthrown by the legal au- 
thority, which held its place until the 18th Fructidor, in 1797, 
when the first military coup d'etat substituted the revolutionary 
in the place of the legal Directory. And now at last this in turn 
was compelled to give way to the establishment of a military 
government on the 18th Brumaire. What was all this but the 
experience painted by the greatest of the Latin poets ? — 

. . . . Et semper victus tristisque recedit ; 

Nam petere imperium, quod inane est, nee datur unquam, 

Atque in eo semper durum sufferre laborem, 

Hoc est adverso nixantem trudere monte 

Saxum, quod tamen e summo jam vertice rursum 

Volvitur, et plani raptim petit aequora came. 

Within ten years there had been eight different coups de 
force, the violent establishment of eight different governments, 
not a single one of which had been the spontaneous expression 
of the national will. These repeated acts of violence had 
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resulted in creating a popular insensibility, as well as that 
confusion of law and force which is fatal to all healthful politi- 
cal feeling and action, and which, it is to he feared, is still 
the worst malady that France has to overcome.* 

But notwithstanding this demoralization of the people, it is 
not to he asserted that no effort was made to resist the work of 
usurpation. The feebleness of the movement, however, clearly 
demonstrates that apathy of the people to which we have 
referred. A few deputies met in the night at Salicetti's for 
the purpose of organizing the opposition. As the best prelimi- 
nary measure they decided that in the morning they would 
repair to Saint Cloud and would pass a decree to give the com- 
mand of the guard of the Five Hundred to Bernadotte. But no 
sooner had the meeting dissolved, than Salicetti himself be- 
trayed the news to Bonaparte and received his reward. 
Measures were at once taken by the General to prevent the 
deputies from reaching their destination. 

On the following day, before the Council of Ancients was 
fairly organized, the General was announced. During that 
morning everything had gone contrary to his expectation, and 
he bore an anxious and irritated look. It was evident that 
the sudden 4elat of his first movement had given way to a gen- 
eral anxiety and a desire to put to the test of examination the 
pretences in regard to a Jacobin plot. Bonaparte evidently 
felt himself oppressed by the change of atmosphere, and 
accordingly he determined to bring the whole matter to a 

* On this question of the fatal continuance of a revolutionary spirit in France, 
the following remarks by M. Paul Janet are so excellent that we cannot abstain 
from quoting them : — 

" On ne peut done contester a la France que Ton reconnait aux autres nations ; 
cependant, pour qu'une insurrection soit legitime, il faut qu'elle ne soit qu'une 
date de deliverance, non le signal de la revolte a perp&uite", — il faut qu'elle ait 
pour consequence la paix et l'ordre, et ne soit pas Ic dechainement illimite du droit 
de la force. Le jour oil la France aura definitivement conquis des destinees 
paisibles et acceptera sans reserve le regne de la loi, clle pourra revenir sans danger 
aux souvenirs de son affranchissement, elle fetera avec joie le jour de sa deliverance ; 
mais tant que le droit de la force n'aura pas abdique, — et peut-on dire qu'il ait 
abdique ? — tant qu'il y aura lieu de craindre que les partis ne tiennent en reserve 
cette arme fatale, elle verra toujours avec inquietude cette invocation persistante 
d'un droit perilleux qui peut aussi bien tuer que deliverer, et qui retourne si 
souvent contre ceux qui l'emploient." — L'Esprit Re~volutionaire et la Souverainete' 
Nationale, Revue des Deux Slondes, Tome Centieme, p. 721. 
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speedy issue. He drew up a regiment in order of battle in the 
court, and, referring to the Council, announced to his officers 
" that he was going to make an end of it." Then, followed by 
his aides-de-camp, he pressed into the presence of the Assembly. 

The address by which he attempted to justify his action is 
remarkable only for its violence and its incoherence. He 
affirmed the existence of a Jacobin plot to destroy the govern- 
ment ; but when pressed for an explanation, he could only 
declare that Barras and Moulins had proposed to him to be the 
leader of a party to overthrow all men having liberal opinions. 
When he was adjuring the Council to save liberty and equality, 
one of the members added interrogatively, " And the Constitu- 
tion ? " " The Constitution," exclaimed Bonaparte, " you vio- 
lated it on the 22d Flor^al, and you violated it on the 30th 
Prairial. The Constitution ! The Constitution is invoked by all 
factions, and has been violated by all ; it is despised by all ; 
the country cannot be saved by the Constitution, because no 
one any longer respects it." 

This harangue, however eloquent it may have seemed and 
however truthful the assertions it contained, in the mouth 
of Bonaparte was simply outrageous ; for no one had done so 
much to violate the Constitution of the year III as Bonaparte 
himself. But this was not all. When he was pressed for fur- 
ther explanation of the pl'ot of which he was constantly speak- 
ing, he tried to extricate himself by changing his former accu- 
sations into a violent attack on the Council of Five Hundred. 
After accusing the members of wishing to re-establish the 
scaffolds and revolutionary committees, and of having de- 
spatched emissaries to Paris to organize a rising, he completed 
the consternation of his friends by resorting to open threats. 

" If any orator in foreign pay talks of outlawry, let him beware of 
levelling such a decree against himself. At the first sign I should ap- 
peal to you, my brave companions in arms ; to you, grenadiers, whose 
caps I perceive yonder ; to you, brave soldiers, whose bayonets are in 
sight. Remember that I go forward accompanied by the God of for- 
tune and the God of war ! " 

Thus having shifted his attack, first to one quarter and then to 
another, he ended by making it understood that he was not 
there to give even plausible reasons, but simply to enforce the 
commands of his imperious will. 
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From the Council of Ancients, Bonaparte repaired at once 
to the Council of Five Hundred. Here his friends were less 
numerous and less influential. The discussion took the same 
turn, but was carried on with considerably more warmth and 
urgency. In their impatience to fathom the plot which had 
caused their removal to Saint Cloud, they had decided on send- 
ing an address to the Council of Ancients, asking for informa- 
tion. The letter of resignation which had been forced upon 
Barras had just been received, and the Assembly was consid- 
ering the question whether it was best for them then and there 
to name his successor, when the door was opened and Bona- 
parte, surrounded by his grenadiers, entered the hall. A burst 
of indignation at once arose. Every member sprang to his 
feet. " What is this," they cried, " swords here ! armed men ! 
Away, we will have no dictator here." Then some of the 
deputies, bolder than the others, surrounded Bonaparte and 
overwhelmed him with invectives. " You are violating the 
sanctity of the laws ; what are you doing, rash man ? " ex- 
claimed Bigonnet. " Is it for this that you have conquered ? " 
demanded Destrem, advancing towards him. Others seized 
him by the collar of his coat, and, shaking him violently, re- 
proached him with treason. 

This reception, though the General had come with the pur- 
pose of intimidating the Assembly, fairly overwhelmed him. 
Eye-witnesses declare that he turned pale, and fell fainting 
into the arms of his soldiers, who drew him out of the hall.* 

The confusion that ensued in the Assembly was indescriba- 
ble. One member moved that Bonaparte be deprived of his com- 
mand. Another proposed that the six thousand soldiers then 
surrounding the hall be declared a part of the guard of the legis- 
lative body. Then was raised that terrible cry of hors la hi! 
the cry which had overwhelmed Robespierre himself. It would 

* It has been often asserted that at this time daggers were drawn upon the Gen- 
eral ; but Lanfrey has shown that the story is contradicted by all trustworthy 
evidence. It would hare been easy for his enemies to have assassinated him in a 
scuffle from which he escaped with his clothes torn. Moreover, the detailed account, 
which on the next day was published in the Moniteur, though written by one of the 
partisans of Bonaparte, says nothing of an attempt at assassination. The story 
was doubtless invented by Lncien the second day after the act, for the purpose of 
justifying his brother's action. 
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have passed, with but the faintest opposition, had it not been 
for the action of Lucien, who, as President of the Assembly, 
steadfastly refused to put the question to vote. He reminded 
the Assembly of his brother's services, and entreated them not 
to pass a hasty judgment ; after which he surprised the Assem- 
bly by resigning his office of President. This action, at first 
thought, would seem to have been a blunder ; but its effect, as 
was probably designed, only increased the confusion, for no 
action could now be taken until a President was chosen, and 
the Council was in no condition whatever to proceed with an 
election. 

But, though this action tied the hands of the Assembly at 
the moment when it seemed upon the point of outlawing Bona- 
parte, and thus drawing upon him the dagger of a Brutus or the 
fate of a Robespierre, it at the same time imposed upon the 
conspirators themselves an additional necessity of immediate 
action. Bonaparte saw the importance of bringing the affair 
to an end before the Council should have time to recover, and 
he resorted, therefore, at once to the means for which he had 
made such ample preparation. 

When the troops, however, were commanded to advance 
upon the Council and to break it up by armed force, there was 
a degree of hesitation which gave a momentary promise of 
failure. The cause of the delay was the fact that the soldiers 
to whom the command had been given formed a part of the 
guard of the legislative body. It seemed for a moment prob- 
able that they would remain steadfast in defence of their 
charge ; but Lucien, who was still supposed to be President of 
the Assembly, showed himself master of the emergency. Since 
his resignation he had fallen into .the hands of his brother, and 
he now raised his voice in a harangue to the troops in regard 
to their duty. He assured them that the Council had been 
crushed by brigands in the pay of England, and that the ques- 
tion was now how it should be rescued from so great a danger. 
Then drawing his sword in a theatrical manner, he turned to 
the General and exclaimed, " For my own part I swear to run 
this through my own brother if ever he should strike a blow at 
the liberties of the French.'' 

This oratorical flourish saved the conspiracy. The majority 
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of the guard, still supposing that they were listening to the 
President of the Assembly, regarded the speech as sufficiently 
assuring, and instantly responded by shouting " Vive Bona- 
parte ! " 

In the midst of the excitement Murat placed himself at 
their head and commanded the drums to beat. When they 
reached the doors of the Council, the members made an 
earnest appeal for the legislative inviolability, but it was in 
vain. When they refused to retire, the drums were again 
beaten, and the grenadiers poured into the hall. A last cry 
of Vive la RSpublique was raised, and, a moment later, the 
hall was empty. Thus the crime of the conspirators was 
consummated, and the first French Republic was at an end. 

After this action it remained only to put into the hands of 
Bonaparte the semblance of regular authority. The tragedy 
which had just ended with the death of a republic was im- 
mediately followed by a farce. A phantom of the Council of 
Five Hundred — Cornet, one of them, says thirty members — 
met in the evening and voted the measures which had been 
previously agreed upon by the conspirators. Bonaparte, Sieyes, 
and Roger-Ducos were appointed provisional consuls ; fifty- 
seven members of the Council who had been most prominent 
in their opposition were excluded from their seats ; a list of 
proscriptions was prepared ; two commissioners chosen from 
the assemblies were appointed to assist the consuls in their 
work of organization ; and, finally, as if to remove the last 
possibility of interference with the usurpers, the legislative 
body was adjourned until the 20th of February. 

Here we must pause. It needs, perhaps, hardly to be said in 
addition that with this victory the triumph of Napoleonism 
was complete. At the close of the first meeting of the con- 
suls, SieySs said to the chief supporters of the coup oVUat, 
" Gentlemen, you have a master. Bonaparte means to do 
everything, knows how to do everything, and has the power to 
do everything." In this extravagant homage time revealed 
that there was far too much of truth. From this moment 
there were certain forms to go through with, but, for the most 
part, they were forms only. In due time, Sieyes drew from 
his pocket that fantastic roll known as his Constitution, but to 
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use the happy expression of Madame de Stael, it was only to 
destroy, tres artistement, the few remaining chances of liberty. 
It requires but a glance to see that the complicated provisions 
of the Constitution of the year VIII simply furnished water 
for Bonaparte's mill. Sieyes had imagined that all legislative 
action should be conducted in the form of a judicial trial, and 
accordingly he had organized his legislature into a species of 
court of equity. The Council of State as plaintiff was en- 
trusted with the work of proposing and supporting new laws, 
while the mission of the Tribunate was to oppose the argu- 
ments of the Council of State. The legislative body, " silent 
as a tribunal of judges," was to decide, and finally the de- 
cision was to go to the Senate as a grand court of appeal. 
When Bonaparte came into power as First Consul, France pre- 
sented the spectacle of a legislative body divided into four parts, 
each part having a separate function to perform. The first 
proposed laws, without discussing them ; the second discussed, 
without passing upon them ; the third passed upon them, with- 
out either proposing or discussing ; and the fourth had simply 
the power of veto. Of these four parts, Bonaparte suppressed 
the second and retained the remaining three, thus, at a blow, 
getting rid ostensibly of what he called " the infinite babbling of 
the lawyers " ; in reality, of what was the only means in the 
nation of raising even a faint opposition. Henceforth the legis- 
lature was worse than the play of " Hamlet " with Hamlet left 
out ; it was Hamlet abolished, and the rest of the players 
struck dumb. 

Thus it came about that during all those fiery years of the 
Consulate and the Empire, France had no legislature that pos- 
sessed even the semblance of independence. There were at 
times certain formalities that to the eye had a legislstive ap- 
pearance, but they were mere shadows which only served 
to conceal the real substance of the government. There were 
moreover certain changes in the constitution of the legisla- 
ture, but they were only varying expressions of the same 
nullity. 

Nor had Bonaparte any greater difficulty in brushing his col- 
leagues out of his way. When Siey&s, upon whose face 
Bourrienne once said was always written, " Give me money," 
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saw that the First Consul was absorbing all power, and raised 
his voice in protest, Bonaparte threw at his feet the estates of 
Crosne, worth a million, and thus consigned his last rival to 
silence and to infamy. Henceforth until the Restoration there 
was but one power in the state ; all else were mere words and 
shadows. If the proudest of the Bourbons, as is commonly 
believed, characterized happily by his famous aphorism, Uetat, 
Jest moi, both the nature of his government and the identity of 
the state with himself, there was vastly more both of truth and 
of egotism in the paraphrase of the parvenu Emperor Napoleon, 
when he declared, " La France, c'est un homme, et eet homme, 
e'est moi.'''' 

Charles Kendall Adams. 



Art. II. — Henry Flood, and the Condition op Ireland 
from Swift to O'Connell.* 

Swift did a great work for Ireland by waking up the nation 
to thought and political action. He found the people dead, 
and quickened them into life. Before he wrote his books and 
pamphlets, there was no public opinion in that country. He 
created it, and as long as he lived he sustained it by his im- 
mense vitality. To love liberty, to live and die for it, was the 
doctrine which he taught. He wanted a parliament that would 
represent the people, not the old College Green House of Cards 
and Corruption, which he despised and satirized. But as a 
leader he was alone in his patriotic desires and hopes, and it 
seemed for some time after his death as if such liberty as he 
dreamed of had died with him. But in due time Henry Flood 
arose, and took the lead of the scattered armies of freedom. 
He was a man regularly indentured to learning both in Dublin 
and Oxford, and qualified himself by his studies to be an orator 
and tribune of the people. He was a true patriot, and one of 
the most fascinating and charming of men ; a great conversa- 
tionalist, exceedingly good-tempered, and delighting in social 

* Leaders of Public Opinion in Ireland. By W. E. H. Lbcky. New York : D. 
Appleton & Son. 1872. 



